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MANPOWER SITUATION AND POLICIES IN GUINEA 


In September 1958, Guinea was the 
only French colony in West Africa 
that voted for immediate independ- 
ence in preference to limited auton- 
omy within the French Community 
which was then being formed. Imme- 
diate independence was the policy of 
Sékou Touré, head of the Democratic 
Party of Guinea (Parti Démocratique 
de Guinée--PDG). France withdrew 
most of its administrative staff 
(comprising almost 75 percent of 
Guinea's bureaucracy), aswell as its 
advisers, technicians, and teachers. 

Guinea received a substantial emer- 
gency loan’ from Ghana; _ teachers 
from neighboring Senegal temporarily 
helped to keep the schools in opera- 
tion; and the U.S.S.R. and other 
Soviet-bloc countries provided large- 
scale financial and technical assist- 
ance. Since 1961, Guinea has sought 
to diversify its international rela- 
tionships. While continuing to trade 
with and receive assistance from the 
Soviet bloc, it has concluded aid 
agreements with West Germany and 
Israel and greatly expanded its trade 
with West Germany; it has accepted 
small-scale assistance fromCommunist 
China; it has received aid from the 
United States, President Touré has 
also taken steps to improve Guinea's 
relations with France, as well as 
with its two pro-French neighbors, 
the Ivory Coast and Senegal. 

Since independence was achieved, 
the Democratic Party of Guinea and 
its labor arm, the National Confeder- 
ation of Workers of Guinea (Conféd- 
ération Nationale des Travailleurs 


de Guinée--CNTG), have worked to- 
gether to overcome the serious prob- 
lems involved in the transition 
from French colonial to independent 
status. The modernization and devel- 
opment of the economy envisaged by 
the leadership required changing the 
people's attitude toward work, in- 
stilling in the labor force new hab- 
its of work, developing the special 
skills needed to accomplish the ob- 
jectives of the Three-Year Plan 
launched in July 1960, and providing 
facilities for the development of 
such skills. 


Population 


Guinea, with an area of approxi- 
mately 95,000 square miles, is about 
the same size as the State of 
Wyoming. Its estimated population 
(1960) of 3 million, comprised of 16 
main ethnic groups speaking 11 Afri- 
can languages and numerous dialects 
in addition to French, has_ been 
united under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Touré and the far-reaching or- 
ganization of the Democratic Party 
of Guinea. The principal ethnic 
groups are the Foulah, numbering over 
a million, the Malinké, about 850,000, 
and the Soussou, some 250,000. An 
estimated 2 million people profess 
Islam, and 25,000 to 30,000 are 
Christians, mainly Roman Catholics. 


Labor Force 


The only recent manpower data 
available are unofficial estimates 
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from Guinean Government sources. The 
estimated labor force in late 1961 
included approximately 1.4 million 
persons aged 15 to 50, of whom at 
least 90 percent were engaged in 
subsistence agriculture (including 
animal husbandry, horticulture, and 
fishing). Only about 122,000, or 
8.7 percent of the labor force, were 
wage and salary earners; of this num 
ber, approximately 36,000 worked on 
plantations and inother agricultural 
activities. 

Statistics on the size of the wage 
and salary earning labor force for 
1957 showed that at that time, of 
the approximately 77,000 in all sec- 
tors except agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing, only 6,500 were in the 
manufacturing and extractive indus- 
tries; 9,510 were employed in trans- 
portation; 11,000 in commerce and 
banking; 15,500 in construction and 
public works; 15,600 in Government 
service; and19,000 in domestic serv- 
ice. While the data for some of 
these categories have undoubtedly 
changed substantially since independ- 
ence (especially Government and do- 
mestic service), they are probably 
still more or less indicative of the 
number employed by industry in the 
economy. 


Agricultural Workers. Many of the 
workers who depend directly or in- 
directly on agriculture, animal hus- 
bandry, or horticulture for their 
livelihood live at a_ subsistence 
level in villages in rural areas 
throughout the country. Working 
small plots of land with primitive 
tools and methods, they produce 
their own food and sometimes a small 
surplus for sale in the local market. 
Members of the family or extended 
family do all the work, the men, 
women, and children, respectively, 
performing the tasks assigned to them 
in accordance with custom. Fishing, 
hunting, and _ food gathering are 
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usually part-time occupations which 
supplement farming, but they are 
often important producers of extra 
cash income and also add to the vil- 
lage diet. 

Guinea's principal agricultural 
exports--bananas, coffee, and palm 
kernels--are produced on plantations 
owned by Guineans and non-Africans. 
These plantations, with few excep- 
tions, are the only agricultural 
units that have a wage-earning labor 
force. 

Most of the banana plantations are 
located in Lower Guinea, the coastal 
area. There the Soussou comprise 
the largest ethnic group and almost 
half the total population. Most 
Soussou are fishermen; however, the 
products of palm trees are important 
to them for subsistence and as a 
cash crop. 

Coffee, grown mainly in the Forest 
region, is produced not only on 
large plantations butalso to a sig- 
nificant extent by Guineans on small 
farms. The Kissi, Guerz6é, and Kono, 
the largest ethnic groups in the 
Forest region, all engage in farming. 
The principal occupation of the 
Kissi is rice production. The others 
are more dependent on root crops, 
food gathering, and hunting. 

Rice, the most important crop of 
the Upper Guinea region, is restrict- 
ed to the alluvial flood plains, 
where water for irrigation is avail- 
able. The Malinké and the Foulah, 
the dominant ethnic groups of the 
Upper and Middle regions, respective- 
ly, have traditionally engaged in 
farming and in stock raising; they 
own the largest herds of cattle, 
sheep, and goats in the country. The 
Malinké also engage in hunting, fish- 
ing, and food gathering. These two 
ethnic groups have been hindered by 
custom and religious beliefs from 
deriving direct economic benefits 
from livestock and _ Livestock prod- 
ucts. For example, the Foulah tradi- 
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tionally did not eat meat nor would 
they kill their cattle; instead, 
they kept them as symbols of wealth 
and prestige and used them as dowry 
payments. While these traditions 
are breaking down to some extent, 
they have by no means disappeared. 


Workers in Industry, Commerce, and 





Transportation. Guinea has little 
modern industrial activity other 
than that of the Fria Co.'s bauxite 
mining and alumina processing plant 
at Kimbo; that of the Compagnie 
Miniére, which produces iron ore; 
and the exploitation of the diamond 
deposits in the Forest region by the 
National Enterprise for Research and 
Exploitation, a Government monopoly. 
Together, these enterprises employ a 
very small percentage of the labor 
force, but they are important for 
their contribution to Government rev- 
enues and also for the training in 
modern technology which they provide 
for Guineans. 

The Fria Co., one of the largest 
and most modern bauxite and aluminum 
producers in the world, is Guinea's 
largest enterprise. It began opera- 
tion in mid-1960 and is owned by a 
consortium of American, British, 
French, German, and Swiss aluminum 
companies. In 1961, it employed 
about 340 Europeans and 840 Guineans. 
In addition to conducting its own 
training school for technicians, the 
company provides housing, recreation- 
al, educational, and medical and hos- 
pital facilities for its employees 
and their dependents, whototal about 
7,000. Its high wage scale and ex- 
tensive supplemental benefits of all 
types contrast sharply with those 
prevailing in other enterprises in 
Guinea. 

A few small factories, mainly in 
Conakry, provide employment for some 
Guineans. Others are employed at the 
port of Conakry or in the building 
trades, road construction, railway 





operation, and the operation and 
maintenance of motor vehicles; some 
are workers employed in handicraft 
industries. 

The Three-Year Plan of 1960-62 
allocated 20 percent of its expendi- 
ture of $157 million to industrial 
development. While the projects com- 
pleted have added useful industrial 
capacity and public facilities to 
the economy, they have not provided 
any significant number of employment 
opportunities for Guineans. Many of 
the new plants, such as the sawmill, 
brick factory, canning factory, 
slaughterhouse, and furniture fac- 
tory, have been completed but, for 
various reasons, are not in full 
operation. The planned exploitation 
of the Boké bauxite deposits and in- 
creased mining of iron ore provide 
the best possibilities of additional 
employment opportunities in the next 
few years. 

As part of the plan, the Govern- 
ment, Supported by the PDG and the 
trade unions, introduced the "human 
investment" program, which was ex- 
pected to contribute one-fifth of 
the total expenditure anticipated in 
the plan. A large majority of the 
labor force was expected at sometime 
to be involved in work on public and 
agricultural projects throughout the 
country through unpaid volunteer 
work 20 days during each year of the 
plan. These efforts to mobilize man- 
power met with only limited success. 
By 1962, the "human investment" pro- 
gram had lost most if its momentum. 
The movement contributed little to 
the fields of mining and industry; 
its main projects were the mainte- 
nance and construction of roads in 
rural areas andthe building of addi- 
tional classrooms and mosques. Many 
projects failed because of the lack 
of experienced leadership, the short- 
age of technical and managerial 
skills, and the lack of a permanent 
group of workers. 








Service in Government, Party, 
and Mass Organizations 


Following independence and _ the 
rapid withdrawal of French troops 
and police, administrators, civil 
servants, and technicians, a small 
group of Guineans who had been trained 
in minor positions for Government 
service kept the Government in oper- 
ation. This group was' responsible 
for maintaining the most essential 
tasks of Government and for training 
others to replace the French. Guinea 
employed, on a temporary basis, ad- 
ministrators, specialists, and tech- 
nicians from abroad as well as from 
other African States, especially 
Senegal. A number of foreigners are 
still employed by the Government, 
even though a 1959 decree requires 
that all civil servants’ be Guinean 
citizens. 

The PDG, the sole political party 
in the country, is virtually synony- 
mous with the Government and domi- 
nates the national scene. It has 
achieved this status by its deep in- 
volvement in the achievement of in- 
dependence, in framing the constitu- 
tion, and in its current control of 
the executive, legislative, and ju- 
dicial branches of the Government. 
President Touré heads both the party 
and the Government, and the national 
leaders of the PDG are also in the 
highest positions in the Government. 
Party committees at regional levels 
and in towns and villages, and mass 
organizations formed and dominated 
by the party, suchas labor organiza- 
tions, women's and youth groups, and 
various cooperatives, interpret to 
the people the party's methods and 
objectives. 


Migration 


No statistics on migration are 
available, but it is known that sea- 
sonal patterns exist. The principal 
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movement takes place among farmers 
of northwestern Guinea, who go to 
Senegal and Gambia to work at peanut 
raising for local farmers. Young 
men are attracted to this field not 
only by the relatively good wages, 
which sometimes include the cost of 
transportation, but also for adven- 
ture and as a_ source of prestige. 
Also, Foulah cattle raisers season- 
ally move their herds from the val- 
leys, where they are pastured in the 
dry season, to the highlands, in the 
wet season. 

During the dry season, many young 
men from villages in Upper Guinea 
seek employment in the towns, some 
going outside of Guinea as far as 
Sierra Leone, Ghana, and _ Liberia, 
where they work as peddlers of rice, 
cola nuts, or palm oil. Others, 
sometimes as many as 40,000, work in 
the Siguiri gold fields. Migration 
also takes place among the Malinké, 
many of whom leave the Savanna dis- 
trict in Upper Guinea for the Forest 
region, where they work as_ small- 
scale traders, especially of coffee. 
Migration of young men to urban cen- 
ters, especially Conakry and Kankan, 
is increasing. Impediments to popu- 
lation movement in the country as a 
whole, however, include the lack of 
adequate transportation and communi- 
cation facilities, the absence of 
industrial activity in general, and 
the traditional ties to family and 
local community, which still remain 
strong. 


Education and Training 


In Government, asin all other sec- 
tors of the economy, there is an 
acute shortage of trained employees 
to meet Guinea's needs. The society 
includes virtually no intermediate 
group--such as skilled workers, 
skilled artisans, second-level ad-=» 
ministrators, and technicians--be- 
tween the astute and dynamic rulers 
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and the large mass of illiterate, un- 
skilled workers and subsistence farm- 
ers. The Government, fully aware of 
its manpower requirements for devel- 
oping a modern industrial economy, 
has taken steps, with foreign assist- 
ance, to improve the quantitative 
and qualitative levels of the labor 
force. 


Education. The highest estimate 
given for literacy among the popula- 
tion as a whole in 1961 was 20 per- 
cent; but other estimates place it 
much lower, nearer 10 percent. In 
view of the recognized need for 
trained workers, the Government has, 
since independence in 1958, focused 
attention on education. The _ goal 
was to achieve universal primary 
education within 10 years. The Con- 
stitution guarantees all citizens of 
the Republic equal rights to educa- 
tion and provides for the seculari- 
zation of schools. 

At the beginning of the 1959-60 
school year, the Government intro- 
duced an educational reform program 
which was to be effected over a 3- 
year period. The program envisioned 
compulsory free education for all 
children 7 to 15 years of age and 
free education for all; maintenance 
scholarships were planned for needy 
children. French was to be the lan- 
guage of instruction, and English, 
where taught, the second language. 
All private schools were to be 
brought under State control during 
the 3-year period. 

The Three-Year Plan allocated 
3,680 million Guinean francs (almost 
US$14.9 million) to education, or 
just under 10 percent of the entire 
plan expenditure; the amount actually 
Spent was several millions of francs 
higher than originally planned. In 
addition to making primary education 
universal by 1970, the Government 
set as its goal the provision of fa- 
cilities for further education, in 


the 10-year period, for approximate- 
ly 32,000 students, or about the es- 
timated number of graduates from 
primary school. 

Statistics for recent years are 
not available, but it has been es- 
timated that in the 2% years follow- 
ing independence, attendance in new 
and existing primary schools _ in- 
creased from 50,000 in 1958 to 84,000 
in 1960-61, which represented 14 per- 
cent of the total school-age popula- 
tion (an estimated 600,000). During 
the same period, attendance in sec- 
ondary schools rose from about 2,000 
to 5,500, and in technical and pro- 
fessional schools, from300 to 1,600. 
Thus, the numerical increase in edu- 
cation at these levels was from 
about 52,000 to 91,000, or 75 per- 
cent, which in general fulfilled 
the plan's objectives. The _ total 
represented about 15 percent of the 
school-age population. 

In mid-1961, Guinea had 420 primary 
schools, 14 secondary schools, 4 
technical schools, and a_ number of 
vocational schools. Primary school 
establishments had increased in num- 
ber, and four new secondary’ schools 
had been provided, but the number of 
technical, professional, and teacher- 
training schools had remained con- 
stant. 

At the time of independence and 
the French withdrawal, Guinea was 
left with scarcely any teachers or 
administrators. The crisis was met 
with the help of teachers from other 
African States, especially Senegal; 
by pressing into service laymen and 
secondary school students; and by 
the return of some teachers from 
France. In mid-1961, the teaching 
staff of about 2,000 Guineans was 
double the number at’ independence, 
but a large majority lacked any 
training or were only partly trained. 
Secondary school teaching was still 
dependent upon about 100 French 
teachers; by the end of 1961, how- 
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ever, more than 300 additional teach- 
ers had come to Guinea from other 


countries. 
Although the Government, in 1961, 


still expected to achieve universal 
primary education by 1970, which 
would require a teaching staff of 
10,000 and school accommodations for 
800,000 students, the system of 
teacher training was inadequate to 
meet the projected demand and no pro- 
visions had been made for training 
secondary school teachers to replace 
the foreign staff. 

Lacking facilities for higher edu- 
cation within their own country, 
Guineans, since independence, have 
continued to study abroad onscholar- 
ships, which are controlled by a Na- 
tional Committee on Scholarships. 
The number of Guinean students study- 
ing in other countries rose from 500 
in 1958 to 1,800 in 1964; the major- 
ity of those currently abroad are 
being trained in professional and 
technical fields. 

The Government has strongly sup- 
ported adult education, which has 
been given in school buildings by 
students and, to some extent, by the 
regular teaching staff. The major 
objectives are to increase literacy 
and to teach the people, especially 
in rural areas, how to improve their 
material way of life. 


Vocational and Technical Training. 
The educational reform program pro- 
vides technical training at two 
levels. The first level is given at 
the three vocational schools estab- 
lished during French rule atConakry, 
Kindia, and Kankan. 

The 2- to 3-year course offered by 
each of these schools is at a level 
comparable to that of the last years 
of secondary education and affords 
general education as well as techni- 
cal training. Carpentry and joining, 
metal work, drafting, plumbing, elec- 
trical, and automobile and general 
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mechanical work can be learned at 
these schools, now called technical 
colleges but more nearly comparable 
to American trade schools. To grad- 
uate from these schools, the stu- 
dents must qualify for the certifi- 
cate of professional aptitude (cer- 
tificat d'aptitude professionnelle-- 
CAP) in their trade. In 1960-61, 
700 students were enrolled in these 
schools, which were scheduled for ex- 
pansion under the Three-Year Plan. 

The Lycée Technique near Conakry 
provides advanced (post-high school 
or technical college) technical edu- 
cation for about 1,000 students each 
year who have graduated from the 
first level or from high school. 
The 2- to 3-year course leading to 
the technical baccalaureate (bacca- 
lauréat professionnelle--BP) offers 
more academic subjects than the tech- 
nical colleges and similar technical 
courses. 

The Fria aluminum processing com- 
pany has its own apprentice training 
program. It annually recruits for 
the program 60 of its own Guinean 
personnel, on the basis of aptitude 
tests, and certain trainees desig- 
nated by the Government. 

In 1961, the U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID) and the 
Guinean Government concluded = an 
agreement for the establishment of a 
vocational training school; under 
contract to AID, the Israel-based 
Organization for Rehabilitation and 
Training (ORT) agreed to staff and 
supervise the school. 

Under agreements reached in 1959 
for economic and technical coopera- 
tion, the Soviet Union agreed to fi- 
nance, build, and staff the Poly- 
technic Institute at Conakry. The 
Institute was to be equipped to 
train about 1,600 students annually, 
and the first 350were to be enrolled 
in 1963. Plans provided that 4-year 
courses in civil, mechanical, elec- 
trical, and chemical engineering, as 























well as in geology and mineral pros- 
pecting, would be available for 
graduates of the Lycée Technique and 
for students fromother African coun- 
tries. The higher level technical 
education to be provided by the 
Institute had previously been avail- 
able only overseas. 

Facilities providing vocational 
training in agriculture are, accord- 
ing to the available information, 
limited to two schools: one in Tolo, 
expanded to provide a 4-year course 
for 75 students; and a new school at 
Kindia offering a 3-year course for 
a total capacity of 40 students. 
This latter school, which opened 
in 1961, had an enrollment of 25. 
Training for secretaries, social 
workers, and midwives is available 
at vocational schools in Conakry. 
The U.S.-financed National School of 
Administration has provided training 
in administration, economics and fi- 


nance, foreign affairs, and justice 
and police administration for 30 
Government employees each year. 


Manpower Development Evaluated 


Since independence, Guinea has 
managed, with aid from abroad, to 
survive without the support of its 
previous metropolitan power. Its 
manpower resources are still largely 
undeveloped, but a _ beginning has 
been made. Study abroad or in the 
new schools in Guinea and at the 
Fria Co. is developing a nucleus of 
persons qualified in technical or 
professional fields; school enroll- 
ment has doubled since 1958; and the 
Government is making a vigorous ef- 
fort to eliminate adult illiteracy. 
The Guinean experiment has also 
brought out the many problems which 
an African country can expect to face 
in achieving full Africanization. 
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For many decades, Italy has experi- 
enced high unemployment and wide- 


spread underemployment, due largely 
to inadequate demand and the struc- 
tural characteristics of her economy. 
Both unemployment and underemployment 
became more serious in the early post- 

World War II period. In 1948, almost 
9 percent of the Italian labor force 
was unemployed, andin 1953 and 1954, 
10 percent, After the introduction 
in 1954 of a development program (the 
Vannoni Plan), the rate decreased 
gradually, falling to 5.4 percent in 
1963, according to data published by 
the Ministry of Labor, andto 2.5 
percent, according to data based on 
labor force surveys conducted by the 
Central Institute of Statistics (Is- 
tituto Centrale di Statistica--ISTAT), 
whose data are preferred by most stat- 
isticians, (See note, tablel.) Dur- 
ing the same period, total employ- 
ment increased appreciably (table 2). 


Policies on Unemployment 


The Italian Government sought to 
reduce post-World War II mass unem- 
ployment by emergency measures such 
as public works; projects to secure 
regular jobs for unemployed persons 


and the handicapped; assistance to 
emigrants; and public investment in 


housing construction and area rede- 
velopment to create job opportuni- 
ties for large numbers of idle work- 
ers. More indirect and permanent 
measures to combat unemployment have 
included intensified vocational 
training and retraining programs, es- 
pecially after shortages of skilled 
labor began to appear; efforts to 
improve general education; stimula- 
tion of geographic mobility within 
Italy; restriction of employment of 
foreign workers; improvements in the 
public employment service; and statu- 
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ITALIAN POLICIES FOR AVERTING UNEMPLOYMENT 1/ 


tory provisions discouraging dismis- 
sals and separations. 


Special Measures. 
initiated in 1954, work was offered 


to all registered unemployed persons 
in 14 geographic areas selected to 
represent the range of Italian local 
economic structures. Moreover, all 
legal restrictions on relief work, 
afforestation projects, and registra- 
tion for training courses for the un- 
employed were removed in the areas 
concerned. Although the results 
varied considerably by area, the Gov- 
ernment effort to reduce unemploy- 
ment at least temporarily absorbed 


many of the unemployed: 426,000 in 
1955, 355,000 in 1956, 361,000 in 
1957, and 437,000 in 1958. With de- 


creasing unemployment in more recent 
years, the number of workers involved 
in the program has declined consider- 
ably--to 56,000 in 1961 and to less 
than 48,000 in 1962. 

Housing construction activities, 
initiated in 1949 by the Government- 
controlled '"National Insurance In- 
stitute--Home" (Istituto Nazionale 
Assicurazioni--Casa, or INA-CASA), 
represent another program to provide 
jobs for large numbers of workers 
and at the same time to solve the 
serious problem of providing ade- 
quate public housing. This program 
has been financed by direct aid from 





1/ A summary of a_ study by Kurt 
Braun. This study, and similar stud- 
ies by the Division of Foreign La- 
bor Conditions pertaining to West 
Germany, the European Coal and Steel 
Community, and Japan, appear in Se- 
lected Readings on Employment and 
Manpower, Vol. 4, U.S. Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Subcommittee on Employment and Man- 
power (88th Cong., 2d sess.). 
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Table 1, Number of Unemployed and Rate of Unemployment, 








1948-63 
Number Percent Number Percent 
Year (in thou- | of labor Year (in thou- | of labor 
sands) force sands) force 
Registered unemployed: Registered unem- 

1948. .ccccccccecscece 1,742 8.9 ployed--Continued 
LPR Riicicccececsee' et 1,673 8.6 BOCO i s cvas ov ueeees 1,546 7.9 
1950... cccvereescveces 1,615 8.3 EGG ii nec bs dace bse 1,407 7.2 
$OBRs oko ccs hveRBGEeles 1,721 8.8 RGG8, cf aniendie'e énaee 1,162 5.9 
a2 6s.ccenndetant ns 1,850 9.5 1963 (Jan, -Sept.). 1,064 5.4 
ie See ee eee 1,947 10.0 
DOs ocsts cb ease we 1,959 10.0 Labor force surveys: 
LOSS cvvivicsovecedveves 1,913 9.8 BORE c:nath adda e cate 1,117 5.5 
eee Poy og 1,937 9.9 1 f .)) Se ener 836 4.1 
TOs slaneou Renn ced 1.257 9.0 EGOD. canewsdecciee 710 3.5 
TOGRcs ceccecunceraas 1,759 9.0 RSGAie édeeevedaxue 611 3.0 
BO ss cov beet hb danine 1,689 8.7 LOG ac sisiuacuces 504 2.5 




















Note: Italy has two official unemployment 
series, The first, prepared by the Ministry 
of Labor, relates the number of persons regis- 
tered at employment offices at the end of each 
month to the economically active population 
(excluding persons seeking first employment), 
according to the 1951 census, to obtain an un- 
employment rate. The Ministry's statistics 
generally cover not only unemployed but also 
underemployed persons, employed people wishing 
to change their jobs, and generally anyone who 
for any reason (such as irregular, occasional, 
or intermittent employment) wants to appear on 
the employment office lists. Table 1, however, 
includes only those registered persons who are 
unemployed and either were formerly employed 


or are under age 21 or persons released from 
military service seeking employment (for the 
first time or reemployment). 

The second unemployment series relates to 
the results of labor force sample surveys which 
have been conducted quarterly since 1959 by the 
Istituto Centrale di Statistica (ISTAT). The 
ISTAT statistics cover persons who are entire- 
ly unemployed. The pattern of the sample sur- 
veys corresponds roughly to that used in the 
United States, 


Source: Year Book of Labour Statistics (Gene- 
va, International Labour Office), and General 
Statistics (Paris, Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development). 





Table 2. Total Employment, 1954-63 1/ 








Number Number 

te (in thousands) — (in thousands) 
L954 (May) sd ccccevenesencsoese 17,303 1959: 2/ccvsivgvceuenaceesiovescc 19, 286 
1955 (May) .cccccdccvscccecsece 18,170 WOOO Ss vcccccebaccncueveates $6 19,648 
EGS CAOTEE) chs ccbdecheteacess 17,894 LOGE Qcisveccesivscceeeesess 19,817 
1957 (May) ice ccccssiiicaceacectic 18,279 1962 B/iccceccccvccsecvecceese 19,894 
1958 (October). .ccccccccrcccee 19,137 1963 2/ .cccccecccccccccscveses 19,966 

















1/ Regularly employed persons, including 
persons temporarily employed abroad (527,000 
in 1962). Occasional workers who did some 
work in the survey week are excluded (579,000 
in 1962), 

2/ Annual average based on quarterly surveys. 


Note: Data obtained from labor force sample 
surveys conducted by the Istituto Central di 
Statistica (ISTAT). Surveys conducted quarterly 


beginning with 1959. Beginning with 1957, data 
have been revised on the basis of the 1961 
population census; revised data for 1954-56 
are not available, 





Source: Rassegna di Statistiche del Lavoro 
(Review of Labor Statistics) (Rome, Confedera- 
zione Generale dell' Industria Italiano), var- 
ious issues, 








f rom 
employers and workers, and the issue 


the Government, contributions 


of shares entitling the owner to 
purchase or rent allotted living 
accommodations, The plan provided 
a considerable number of workers 
with jobs. During the first 7 years, 
some 50,000 workers were employed 
directly each year in housing con- 
struction, and many additional work- 
ers in the production of required 
materials and equipment, 

In the early postwar years, legis- 
lation also imposed a statutory duty 
on employers to hire handicapped 
workers who could not expect’ to be 
hired voluntarily at a time when 
large numbers of able-bodied workers 
were unemployed and looking for 
work, Enactment of statutes designed 
chiefly to reintegrate handicapped 
persons into the community of active 
workers by providing them with jobs 
has been continued beyond the period 
of greatest postwar unemployment, At 
present, business firms are required 
by law to hire various types of 
handicapped workers in a prescribed 


ratio to their total work force. 
Furthermore, share-the-work plans 
and voluntary postponement of tech- 


nological changes were used to reduce 
postwar mass unemployment, Thus, 
some Government-owned and private 
companies continued to employ work- 


ers no longer needed by them in the 
early postwar period, 
Special area redevelopment pro- 


grams undertaken by the Government 
to advance the economic development 
of the Italian South--an area that 
has long been characterized by chron- 
ic unemployment, low per capita in- 
come, agricultural activities of a 
rather backward pattern, and under- 
developed infrastructure--have been 
accompanied by a decline in’ the un- 
employment rate in that area from 
6.1 percent in 1959 to 3.7 percent 
in 1962. According to the 12-year 
report of the Development Fund for 
the South (La Casa par il Mezzogior- 
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no), which was established in 1950 
to implement the policy for the re- 
organization of the southern regions, 
nonagricultural employment in the 
area had risen by mid-1962 from less 
than 3 million to almost 4 million, 
while agricultural employment had 
declined from 3.3 million to 2.7 
million under the industrialization 
plan. These developments also have 
affected favorably employment condi- 
tions in Italy as a whole, 

The Italian Government has sought 
to reduce the manpower surplus not 
only through plans designed to in- 
crease employment opportunities in 
Italy but also through programs in- 
tended to promote emigration, such 
as information services’ regarding 
job opportunities abroad, bilateral 
agreements on emigration with mem- 
bers of the European Common Market 
and other countries, and occupational 
training courses designed either for 
emigration in general or for provid- 


ing emigrants with special skills 
needed in the specific countries to 
which they wish to go, In _ recent 


years, however, the general decline 
in unemployment in Italy has led to 
an increase inthenumber of Italians 
returning from foreign countries. 


Regular Measures, Vocational train- 
ing and retraining, which played a 
major role in post-World War II emer- 
gency programs, has_ remained an im- 
portant feature of Italian manpower 
policy because of growing shortages 
of skilled labor, Unemployed workers 
under the age of 40 in the locali- 
ties and of the categories for which 
public courses have been instituted 
must attend a course to be eligible 
for a number of supplements to unem- 





ployment compensation and for cer- 
tificate granting priority in job 
placement or emigration, To fore- 


stall losses of jobs as much as pos- 
sible, the Ministry of Labor may au- 
thorize industrial firms which have 
too large a work force owing to 




















changes in work patterns, or which 
lack workers with required skills, 
to conduct retraining courses if at 
least two-thirds of the workers con- 
cerned desire to attend them, The 
workers in retraining programs re- 
ceive a compensation out of public 
funds equal to two-thirds of their 
regular pay for 24 to 40 hours, a 
fixed supplement, aweekly allowance, 
and the family allowance to which 
they may be entitled from the Family 
Allowance Fund, 

Participants who have passed the 
final examination must be absorbed 


into the work force of the enter- 
prise if at all possible. Workers 
who fail the final examination or 


who cannot be’ so absorbed must be 
paid dismissal benefits and bonuses 
under the terms of the existing 
labor contract, 

Under a nationwide reporting sys- 
tem, designed primarily for the pur- 
pose of filling jobs by absorbing un- 
employed labor, employers must re- 
port job vacancies to the local em- 
ployment service office, which trans- 
mits the collected data to the Min- 
istry of Labor where they are tabu- 
lated and analyzed, The nationwide 
Statistical information is  circu- 
lated weekly to all employment of- 
fices, which use it for recruitment 
and placement purposes, The Minis- 
tries concerned use it in planning 
vocational training programs, The 
reporting system facilitates  trans- 
fer of employees to areas offering 
better employment opportunities, 

Finally, the legal and contractual 
provisions concerning dismissals and 
separations are likewise intended to 
curtail unemployment and to give reg- 
ular employees a degree of job’ se- 
curity. Except in the case of ter- 
mination for "just cause" (chiefly 
commission of illegal acts by the 
worker), a contract of indefinite 
duration may be terminated only by 
giving 8 to 30 days' notice to man- 
ual workers and 15 days' to3 months' 


notice to white-collar workers. An 
employer terminating an indefinite 
term contract must pay a severance 
allowance, 


In accordance with a _ national 
management-labor agreement reached 
in 1950, which was given legal 
status by the Parliament in 1960, a 


bipartite Council of Conciliation 
and Arbitration was established to 
which objections to individual dis- 
missals are submitted when the work- 


er concerned so _ requests, Shou ld 
the Council deem the motives for a 
particular dismissal unwarranted, 


the employer is requested to rein- 
State the worker with his seniority 
rights. If the employer does not 
comply, he must pay a penalty in ad- 
dition to the severance allowance, 


Appraisal 


It is impossible to measure the 
effectiveness of each of the Italian 
unemployment measures and to isolate 
their direct or indirect contribu- 
tions to the decline in unemployment 
from the combined effects of other 
factors which have affected the en- 
ployment market, especially changes 
in economic conditions occurring 
with or without deliberate Govern- 
ment policy, The most important eco- 
nomic change has been the economic 
growth which began after the immedi - 
ate postwar period of reconstruction 
and was attained with the help of a 
rapid increase in aggregate domestic 
and foreign investment, encouraged 
by factors such as monetary stabili- 
zation, a tax structure facilitating 
expansion activities of businessman, 
bank lending policies, Government 
financing, and availability to busi- 
ness firms of funds for self-financ- 
ing, which, until recently, was due 
in part to relatively low wage costs 
The business expansion achieved so 
far has contributed considerably to 
Italy's efforts to provide jobs for 
more people, 
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WESTERN EUROPE 















F INLAND 


Policies for Combating Unemploy- 
ment Outlined. Principles under- 
lying Finland's present employment 
policy were stated in the Employment 
Act of 1963, which, together with 
the Employment Service Act of 1959 
and the Vocational Guidance Act of 
1960, may be considered the legisla- 
tive expression of the country's 
current manpower policy. 

The Finnish economy is_ prone to 
both cyclical and seasonal fluctua- 
tions in its otherwise rather favor- 
able employment situation. Seasonal 
unemployment, resulting fromthe long 
and severe winters, affects particu- 
larly the 700,000 workers engaged in 
agriculture, forestry, hunting, and 
fishing in the cold northern regions. 
These workers represent a large part 
of the approximately 2 million men- 
bers of the labor force. 

During the years of depression and 
widespread unemployment in the 1930's, 
when little unemployment insurance 
existed, local municipalities, adher- 
ing to the principle that no one 
should be paid from public funds 
without working, sought to reduce un- 
employment through community- financed 
relief work. With increasing unem- 
ployment, however, the national Gov- 
ernment began to assume part of the 
expenditures for unemployment  re- 
lief. In the late 1940's, the Gov- 
ernment came to regard it as an ob- 
ligation not only to mitigate the 
effects of unemployment but also, 
within the framework of public eco- 
nomic policy, to undertake job- 
creating measures. The new course 
was reflected in the Employment Act 
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of 1956, which transferred the chief 
responsibility for maintaining maxi- 
mum employment from the municipali- 
ties to the national Government. 

The Employment Service Act of 1959 
was based onthe concept that the na- 
tional Government was ina_ better 
position than the municipalities to 
advance geographical mobility of la- 
bor in accordance with supply and de- 
mand in the various areas and thus 
help to achieve a balanced labor mar- 
ket. This law established a network 
of centrally administered public em- 
ployment exchanges, which comprised 
182 local employment offices in 1963. 
The Vocational Guidance Act of 1960 
created a system of vocational guid- 
ance facilities within the framework 
of the Employment Service to promote 
a balance between the supply of la- 
bor and the demand for it. 

The Employment Act of 1963 express- 
ly establishes employment policy as 
an integral part of national economic 
policy and takes into account the 
connection between demand for labor 
and economic growth. Moreover, pub- 
lic works are no longer undertaken 
only as emergency measures’ to grant 
unemployed persons temporary relief; 
their purpose now is’ to serve pri- 
marily as a regular tool to counter- 
act cyclical and seasonal unemploy- 
ment. The funds for _ public works 
projects--mainly construction of 
buildings and railways and _ roads, 
as well as some defense work--are 
appropriated annually in the nation- 
al and municipal budgets, with the 
proviso that the projects are to be 
carried out during the winter months 
and in areas’ where private emplov- 
ment is insufficient to absorb the 
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labor supply. Actual use of the 
funds is decided upon by the Cabinet, 
on the basis of recommendations of 
the Ministry of Transport and Public 
Works, whichis charged with adminis- 
tering and directing employment poli- 
cies. The public works projects pro- 
vide jobs for large numbers of un- 
skilled workers. In 1959 (a _ peak 
year of postwar unemployment), for 
example, about 100,000 persons bene- 
fited from these appropriations, and 
in 1962, about 84,000. 

The 1963 law further prescribes 
that both the national Government 
and the municipalities shall be 
guided in their investment and pro- 
curement programs by the goal of 
full employment. Thus, they must 
limit these programs in the summer- 
time and during periods of economic 
upswing and concentrate them, when- 
ever possible, where unemployment 
exists or threatens. Government loans 
and subsidies may also be granted to 
private industry for undertakings 
such as housing construction, oncon- 
dition that they will be carried out 
in line with employment-stimulating 
provisicns contained in the law. 

Finally, the law authorizes’ the 
use of Government funds for (a) vo- 
cational training directed toward 
creating employment opportunities, 
mainly for young and unskilled per- 
sons; (b) defraying, wholly or in 
part, the cost of transporting work- 
ers to another locality for the pur- 
pose of securing employment; and (c) 
forestry work on private lands, in- 
tended for unemployment relief. The 
municipalities have organized Spe- 
cial workshops, with the national 
Government paying half the cost, for 
unemployed women who have families 
to support and who have registered 
with the local "work force committee." 
These committees channel jobless per- 
sons into Government-supported works 
projects when instructed to do so by 


the local employment commission, 
which now decides whether a person 
registered as unemployed should be 
given wage-earning work or be paid 
unemployment compensation.--Finnish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 





FRANCE 


Communists Question Apportionment 
of Subsidies to Trade Unions. The 
strongest union federation in France, 
the Communist-controlled General 
Confederation of Labor (Confédération 
Générale du Travail--CGT), has ques- 
tioned the small amount of assist- 
ance it gets from the Government un- 
der the terms of laws passedin 1959 
which provide governmental support 
to private groups, including trade 
unions, for manpower training and 
workers education. 

Financial assistance to trade un- 
ions had its origin in funds made 
available under the Marshall Plan 
for improvement of labor productiv- 
ity. The National Productivity Com- 
mittee, which administered these 
funds, allocated part of the money 
to the non-Communist General Confed- 
eration of Lahor-Workers' Force (Con- 
fédération Générale du _ Travail-- 
Force Ouvriere--CGT-FO) and part to 
the non-Communist French Confedera- 
tion of Christian Workers (Conféd- 
eration Francaise des Travailleurs 
Chrétiens--CFTC). No aid was then 
given to the CGT, which had refused 
to serve on the Committee. 

Since the passage of the laws in 
1959, the Ministry of Labor reported- 
ly has extended a modest portion of 
the funds to the CGT. No official 
statistics on the allocation of 
funds have been issued. In the sum- 
mer of 1964, theCGT challenged other 
unions to declare the amount of as- 
sistance they had received for labor 
education, but they did not respond.-- 
European press. 
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NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 








ISRAEL 


Institute of Labor Sciences To Be 





Opened. Undergraduate and graduate 
students of foreign universities may 
attend courses in Israel in the so- 
cial sciences, including courses on 
labor, undera "semester abroad" pro- 
gram which the Higher Education De- 
partment of the General Federation of 
Jewish Labor in Israel (Histadrut) 
expects to introduce in 1965. A 
building tohouse the Histadrut's new 
Institute of Social Studies, where 
these courses will be given, isto be 
erected near the University of Tel 
Aviv. Research and course work will 
include considerable field study, 
such as visits to collective farms 
and cooperatives.--U.S. Embassy, Tel 
Aviv. 





TURKEY 


Educational Films Shown to Workers. 
Leaders of organized labor in Istan- 
bul have developed programs with the 
U.S. Information Service (USIS) there 
to show educational films to workers 
during their lunch hours. Films 
being shown at numerous workplaces 
in and around Istanbul include such 
subjects as American labor productiv- 
ity and social and economic life. 
During the first 2 weeks the program 
was in operation, over 3,000 workers 
saw the films. A Turkish union offi- 
cial gives a short talk before each 
showing. 

The Turkish Confederation of Trade 
Unions (Turk Ig), Turkey's largest 
labor union, has expressed an inter- 
est in enlarging the program to es- 
tablish showings for workers in the 
Black Sea andeastern regions of Tur- 
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key, where workers have little con- 
tact with the outside world.--U.S. 
Embassy, Ankara. 





Labor Out-Migration Exceeds 1963 
Figure. The number of Turkish work- 
ers emigrating to Western Europe 
during the first 6 months of 1964 
already total more than’ the number 
of workers who emigrated to Western 
Europe during the whole of 1963, 
according to figures recently re- 
leased by the Turkish Labor Minis- 
try. In 1963, 30,328 workers (27,751 
male, 2,577 female) were placed in 
jobs in Western Europe; for the 
first 6 months of 1964, 32,525 work- 
ers (30,536 male, 1,989 female) al- 
ready have been placed in jobs in 
the following countries: 





Jan.-June 

1963 1964 

a, a are ar 23,436 26,130 
Rett ins 55 03's o's 5,605 4,346 
RECO R  o.o 5 6 ities 937 989 
Netherlands........ 251 939 
i AEE ne 63 25 
Switzerland........ 36 83 
eS ae rey eee -- 13 


The above figures represent those 
who have been placed in jobs by the 
Turkish Government Employment Serv- 
ice. The actual numbers are _ un- 
doubtedly higher, as some Turks go 
to Europe on their own to find em- 
ployment.--U.S. Embassy, Ankara. 





UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Social Insurance Law Enacted. Com- 
prehensive social insurance coverage 
was provided in March 1964 for United 
Arab Republic workers with the adop- 
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tion of Social Insurance Law No. 63, 
which supersedes Social Insurance 
Law No. 92 of April 1959 and its 
amendments. Together with the reor- 
ganization of the trade union struc- 
ture (Labor Developments Abroad, Au- 
gust 1964, pp. 13-14), the new law 
constitutes a major action to apply 
the policies of the Government in 
the field of labor. 

1. General Features. Law No, 63 
makes provision for health insurance, 
unemployment insurance, and old-age, 
disability, and survivors' insurance, 
The law went into effect in April 
1964, except the provisions concern- 
ing health and unemployment insur- 
ance scheduled to come into force 
later in the year, The total number 
of workers covered by all types of 
insurance laws in 1964 may be es- 
timated at just under 5 million. 

The law is administered by the 
General Organization of Social Insur- 
ance (GOSL), which is directed by a 
Board of Management operating under 
the Ministry of Labor, The GOSI is 
financed by contributions from em- 
ployers and insured workers; private 
funds; investment of GOSI funds; and 
grants, subsidies, and donations, 
Its headquarters is in Cairo; there 
are, in addition, 5 regional and 36 
district offices, Much of the work 
is decentralized, and final respon- 
sibility for payment of claims and 
coverage enforcement rests with the 
local offices, In enterprises where 
50 workers or more are employed, 1 
worker or more must be assigned to 
social insurance work, 

(a) Coverage. All workers and 
apprentices are covered by LawNo., 63 
with the following exceptions: 

eWorkers employed in the Govern- 
ment, in public organizations, and 
in local administrative bodies, who 
are covered by provisions in Laws 
Nos, 36 and 37 of 1960 relating to 
old-age pensions, disability, and 
death, 








eDomestic servants, 

‘Workers employed in agriculture 
(unless specifically stipulated as 
covered), The Government plans to 
provide social insurance for agricul- 
tural workers through agricultural 
cooperatives. An estimated 3.5 mil- 
lion tenant farmers with farms of 
less than 3 feddans (approximately 
3.1 acres) would be covered under 
such a program, 

(b) Contributions, Contributions 
of varying percentages of the total 
wage are paid by the employer to all 
of the programs provided for in the 
law. In addition, the worker makes 
insurance contributions as follows: 
health insurance, 1 percent of his 
monthly wage; unemployment insurance, 
l percent; and old-age, disability, 
and survivors' insurance, 8 percent. 
Contributions during any calendar 
year are calculated on the basis of 
the wage received in January of that 
year (or, if a worker is hired after 
January, on the basis of his en- 
trance wage). For workers not paid 
by the month, the wage which deter- 
mines the contribution is calculated 
on the basis of 26 days to a month, 
Employers must submit to the GOSI 
monthly and annual reports on the 
number of workers employed and their 
wages, The employer must keep a 
register of his contributions and a 
special file relative to the social 
insurance of each worker. A substan- 
tial fine is imposed on an employer 
who fails to meet contribution and 
reporting requirements, 

2. Health Insurance, Early in 
1964, before the adoption of Law No, 
63, health insurance legislation was 
passed for civil servants and work- 
ers in public organizations, The 
program is being implemented in two 
stages over a 3-year period, Parti- 
cipants are entitled to benefits 
ranging from out-patient services to 
complete hospitalization coverage 








and long-term rehabilitation serv- 
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ices. The employer must _ provide 
first aid at the workplace. 

The GOSI provides comprehensive 
medical services, including rehabili- 
tation services, and pays the worker 
a cash allowance equal to 75 percent 
of his daily wage for the first 90 
days of an illness that prevents him 
from working, and 85 percent there- 
after. The allowance may not be 
less than the statutory minimum 
daily wage. The equivalent of full 
wages is paid a worker suffering 
from tuberculosis, leprosy, mental 
disease, or any chronic illness, 
until such time as he can_ resume 
work or until his total disability 
is established. 

A female worker in a state of preg- 
nancy or confinement is entitled to 
75 percent of her wage, provided she 
has been employed a minimum of 6 con- 
secutive months at the place of work. 

3. Unemployment Insurance. To be 
eligible for unemployment compensa- 
tion, a worker must be able andwill- 
ing to work, must be registered at 
the appropriate Manpower Office of 
the Ministry of Labor, and must make 
regular visits to that office, as 
prescribed. Benefits for unemployed 
workers do not apply to casual, tem- 
porary, and seasonal workers, dock- 
workers, the family of the insured 
employee, domestics, or employees 
over the age of 60. 

Every employer must notify the 
GOSI within 3 days of terminating a 
worker's employment. No unemploy- 
ment compensation is due if the 
worker has’ resigned from employment 
or has been discharged for discipli- 
nary reasons. Payment of compensa- 
tion to an employee may be suspended 
if (a) the reason for termination of 
employment is disputed, in which 
case the Labor Relations Office of 
the Ministry of Labor must give its 
opinion; (b) the worker refuses to 
accept suitable employment; (c) he 
refuses training prescribed for him 
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by the Manpower Office; or (d) he 


works on his own account. 
4. Old-Age, Disability, and Sur- 





vivors' Insurance. Only one kind of 
pension (except incertain cases) may 
be drawn by an insured person, and 
it may not exceed EE100 (US$230) a 
month or be less than 360 piasters 
(US$8.28) a month. 

(a) Old-Age Pension. The old- 
age pension is payable at age 58 to 
insured workers who have made con- 
tributions for at least 240 months. 
An insured male who reaches the age 
of 50 years, and an insured female 
who reaches the age of 45, may re- 
ceive a reduced pension, provided 
that the contribution period has been 
at least 240 months; the pension is 
reduced by a percentage varying ac- 
cording to age. 

The old-age pension is computed on 
the basis of the average monthly 
wage on which the worker has_ paid 
contributions over the last 3 years 
of contributions; the maximum amount 
of the pension is 75 percent of this 
average wage. 

(b) Disability Pension. A pen- 
sion is paid toa disabled worker who 
has made contributions over not less 
than 6 consecutive months or 12 in- 
terrupted months. The pension is 
calculated at 40 percent of the aver- 
age monthly wage, or at the rate of 
the old-age pension calculated on 
the basis of the actual contribution 
period plus 3 years, whichever is 
higher. 

(c) Survivors' Benefits. A pen- 
sion is paid to a widow of an in- 
sured person or pensioner; his chil- 
dren, and brothers supported by him, 
who at the time of his death are un- 
der 21 years of age; his sons and 
brothers over 21 years of age, sup- 
ported by him, if they suffer from 
total disability; widows, divorcees, 
unmarried daughters, and supported 
sisters of these sons and brothers; 
and parents. The widow of the pen- 
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sioner, or another appropriate per- 
son, is paid funeral expenses at the 
rate of 1 month's pension, the mini- 
mum to be EE5 (US$11.50).--U.A.R. 
Government Publication. 





Labor Federation Makes Recommenda- 
tions on Social Insurance Law, The 
Third Congress of the U.A.R. Federa- 
tion of Labor was held in Cairo on 
July 26-27. Of the approximately 40 
recommendations passed by the Con- 
gress, 6 especially significant ones 
reflect the interest of labor in the 
extended social insurance legisla- 
tion (Law No, 63, described in pre- 
ceding article) passed in March of 
this year: 

eEqualization of the maximum and 
minimum contributions and benefits 
in the public sector with those in 
the private sector as regards in- 
surance covering old age, disability, 
and death, 








*Application of the social insur- 
ance scheme to personnel employed by 
lawyers, accountants, artists, and 
other private entrepreneurs, pro- 
vided that the personnel so employed 
are members of the respective trade 
unions, 

*Immediate application of the in- 
surance laws to seasonal agricultural 
workers employed in the public sector, 

*Raising of the minimum monthly 
old-age pension from 360 to 500 pi- 
asters (US$8.28 to US$11.50). 

eCounting as covered for insurance 
purposes the previous periods of 
service of workers who had been em- 
ployed in private enterprises and 
who had not been insured, 

eProhibition of the dismissal of a 
worker upon the attainment of the 
age of 60 in such a way as to jeop- 
ardize his pension, provided that he 
is capable of performing his duties, 
--U.S, Embassy, Cairo, 














FAR EAST 








HONG KONG 


Government Employees Granted In- 
terim Pay Increase, In May 1964, 
the Government of Hong Kong an- 
nounced an interim pay increase, in- 
cluding a children's allowance, for 
about 30,000 of its employees, or 
52 percent of the total, The in- 
crease, retroactive to July 1963, 
will amount to a minimum of 5 per- 
cent and, including the children's 
allowance, range up to a maximum of 
1l percent of an employee's former 
wage. Excluded from the increase 
are laborers, artisans, and _ semi- 
skilled workers in the lowest wage 
bracket; these received a wage in- 
crease and a cost-of-living allow- 








ance in 1963, The interim pay in- 
crease is not made part of the basic 
salary onwhich pensions are computed, 
A comparison of the old and new 
monthly pay scales is shown below: 


Minimum Maximum 

(in U.S. dollars) 
CN on ie ae erates 62.61 1,217.33 
MOG. oe kickeua“es 65.74 1,278.25 


In addition, parents will receive a 
children's allowance of 2 percent of 
the basic salary for each child un- 
der 18 years of age, for a maximum 
of three children, The Government 
has set a minimum (US$1.70) and a 
maximum (US$13.30) monthly allowance 
per child, 
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Up to 1959, it was the Govern- 
ment's practice to appoint a Sala- 
ries Commission every few years to 
advise on the general level of sala- 
ries and to consider requests for 
regrading or reclassification. The 
1959 Commission, the last one to be 
appointed, recommended that _ perma- 
nent machinery be established to 
carry out a_ scientifically con- 
trolled survey of prices in order to 
construct an index, to be calculated 
periodically, on which to base sal- 
ary and wage reviews. Hong Kong now 
publishes a retail price index, but 
it does not include housing, a most 
important item. The Government made 
plans to prepare an index which 
would present a balanced picture, 
but because of a delay in preparing 
the index, an interim survey was 
undertaken to determine the extent 
to which the cost of living had 
changed. since 1959, and to compare 
wages in the Government service with 
those outside the Government service. 
The interim survey made in March 
1963 revealed that the cost of liv- 
ing for Government employees had 
risen by 3.5 to 9 percent, depending 
on the category of employment. 

The present salary increase, made 
in light of the report of March 1963, 
was a temporary step because the 
Government still hopes to set up a 
balanced price index onwhich to base 
the periodic salary reviews called 
for by the 1959 Commission.--U.S. 
Consulate General, Hong Kong. 





British Officers' Children Granted 





Education Allowance. The Government 
of Hong Kong announced, on June 3, 
that it would grant an _ education 
allowance for children of British 
employees of the Government, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of 
a Working Party. The allowance is 
to be granted for a maximum of three 
children, between the ages of 1li and 
18, who are enrolled in full-time 
boarding school education overseas. 
The amounts of the recommended an- 
nual allowances are US$504 for the 
first child, US$616 for the second 
child, and US$700 for the third 
child. The Working Party on the 
Provision of Education Allowances 
for the Children of Government Of- 
ficials estimated that the allow- 
ance would apply to about 320 chil- 
dren at a cost to the Government of 
about US$175,000. The British par- 
ents will benefit not only from the 
interim pay increase (described in 
preceding article), which includes 
an allowance for children, but also 
from the new overseas education 
allowance. 

Although the education allowance 
is a new development for Hong Kong, 
it has been’ granted in other places 
in the Commonwealth where British 
officers are employed. However, the 
British Government has always paid 
for this allowance in other areas, 
whereas in thiscase the bill will be 
paid by the Government of Hong Kong. 
--U.S. Consulate General, Hong Kong. 
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CHILE 


Rural Education Promoted. The 
Chilean Institute of Rural Education 
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was founded about 10 years ago by a 
group of Chileans to teach the local 
inhabitants the art of self-help in 
rural development. The Institute 
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has established 22 training centers 
with boarding facilities, each hav- 
ing a capacity for 50 adult pupils 
at a time, It hopes to increase its 
training centers to 60 within the 
next 10 years, 

In these centers, pupils learn to 
increase farm output and make better 
use of local resources; instruction 
in personal hygiene and health and 
cultural subjects is also given, Pu- 
pils who show promise in a particu- 
lar line of endeavor may take a 1- 
year course at one of the centers, 
where carpentry, agricultural me- 
chanics, and specialized agricul- 
ture--such as horticulture, fruit- 
growing, stockraising, poultry farm- 
ing, and the like--are taught. Out- 
standing pupils, selected on the ba- 
sis of their performance at the re- 
gular centers as well as for their 
practical achievements in their re- 
spective villages and communities, 
may study community organization, 
cooperatives, and teaching methods 
at two advanced training centers for 
agricultural leaders, The Insti- 
tute's training activities also in- 
clude circulating libraries and edu- 
cational radio programs broadcast by 
42 transmitters, which now reach 
92,000 rural children at 1,750 
schools throughout Chile (the Insti- 
tute having distributed 1,276 re- 
ceiving sets). Its publication 
Surco y Semilla (Furrow and Seed) is 
the most widely read periodical in 
the countryside. 

In addition, teams of teachers and 
rural leaders, traveling in mobile 
units equipped with sound amplifiers, 
spend 8 to 10 days in a rural area 
on a rotation schedule, The mobile 





units supplement the classroom work 
of children with films, puppet shows, 
games, and songs. Members of the 
teams visit workers in the field and 
in their homes and adjust’ the lec- 
tures and demonstrations to particu- 
lar needs, The subjects covered in- 
clude carpentry, cultivation, and 
stockraising for the men, and child 
care, health, domestic science, and 
rural handicrafts for the women, 
Cultural evenings are organized for 
the entertainment and education of 
the whole population. 

More than 9,000 rural workers have 
received training fromthe Institute, 
Some are employed by the Institute 
itself as full-time leaders in or- 
ganizing local improvement projects 
Great emphasis has been placed on 
the training of leaders of rural co- 
operatives. More than a _ hundred 
cooperative societies have been es- 
tablished by former trainees; they 
assist thousands of farmers, mainly 
tenant farmers and small landholders, 
in purchasing seed, fertilizers, and 
food and in marketing their produce. 

Several international agencies are 
assisting the Institute, including 
the International Labor Organization 
(ILO) and the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization, An ILO expert in rural 
training programs and methods, in 
Chile since September 1963 upon the 
request of the Government, has been 
advising the Institute on measures 
to improve training at the various 
centers, Other foreign teachers and 
advisers include experts from Bel- 
gium, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Spain, aswell as members of the U.S. 
Peace Corps.--ILO News. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


The following titles of books and articles came to 
the attention of the Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions during October 1964, 


CANADA AND WESTERN EUROPE 


INTERNATLONAL 


European Economic Community, Commission, Libre circulation et migrations 
des travailleurs dans la Communauté (Free Circulation and Migration of 
Workers in the Community): Vol. I--Report on the Application of Regula- 
tion 15, Which Governs the Free Movement of Workers Within the Community; 
Vol. Il--Annual Balance Sheet of Compensation and Placement of Workers, 
Brussels, 1964, Vol. I, 81 pp.; Vol. II, 82 pp. # tables. 

















Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development. Resources of Scien- 
tific and Technical Personnel in the OECD Area,(Statistical Report of the 
Third International Survey on the Demand for and Supply of Scientific and 
Technical Personnel.) Paris, 1963. 293 pp. 








"Social Developments in the Community in 1963,'' Labor in the European Com- 
munity, No, 5, October 1964, pp. 2-11. 





Walker, James F, Foreign Jobs: The Truth About Job Opportunities Overseas 
by a Noted Specialist in the Field. New York, Vantage Press, 1964. 137 pp. 








CANADA 


Canada, Department of Labor, Economics and Research Branch, A Selected Bib- 
liography on the Social and Economic Implications of Electronic Data Proc- 
essing. (Research Program on the Training of Skilled Manpower.) Ottawa, 
1964, 75 pp. 








Frankel, Saul, "Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service," Public 
Personnel Review, October 1964, pp. 220-224, 





DENMARK 


Pederson, Jérgen, "Incomes Policy--Danish Style," Banca Nazionale del Lavo- 
ro, Quarterly Review (Rome), June 1964, pp. 160-182. 








EASTERN EUROPE AND U.S.S.R. 
POLAND 


Strzeminska, Helen. Wyniki badania budzetu czasu kobiet pracujacych i niek- 
tore problemy ich pracy zawodowei (Results of the Study of the Time Budget 
of Working Women and Some Problems of Working Women), Wydawnictwa Instytutu 
Pracy, ZakYad Badania Warunkéw Bytu Pracujacych. Warsaw, 1964. 250 pp. 
(Summary in English, Russian, and French,) 











Wolk, Romuald, Ramowe zasady metodyczne normowania pracy w procesach apara- 
turowych i agregatowych (Methodical Principles of Establishing Norms of 
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Work in Apparatus and Aggregate Operations). Wydawnictwa Instytutu Pracy, 
Zaktad Organizacji i Normowania Pracy, Warsaw, 1964. 95 pp. 


U.S.S.R. 

Denisov, A, I. and other editors, Trudovoe pravo entsiklopedicheskii slovar 
(Labor Law, an Encyclopedia Dictionary). Moscow, State Scientific Publish- 
ing House, "Soviet Encyclopedia," 1963. 576 pp. 











Herman, Georgianna, The Soviet Union: Its Labor Force, Employment Proces- 
ses, and Trade Unions--Selected References From 1950 to Date. Minneapolis, 
Minn,, University of Minnesota, Industrial Relations Center, 1964. 6 pp. 








NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 
INTERNATIONAL 


Arab Development in the Emerging International Economy. Papers delivered at 
the Fifty-sixth Meeting of the Princeton University Conference, April 25- 
26, 1963, Princeton, N.J., 1963. 57 pp. (Princeton Conference series, 
33.) 





Halpern, Manfred, The Politics of Social Change in the Middle East and North 
Africa, Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1963. xxv, 431 pp. 





Hunter, Guy. "Independence and Development: Some Comparisons Between Tropi- 
cal Africa and South-East Asia," International Affairs, January 1964, Vol. 
40, pp. 47-59. 

Peretz, Don. "River Schemes and Their Effect on Economic Development in 
Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon," Middle East Journal, Summer 1964, Vol, 18, 
pp. 293-305. 








Sharabi, H. B, Governments and Politics of the Middle East in the Twentieth 
Century. Princeton, N.J., D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1963. 296 pp. 





CEYLON 


Ceylon, Department of Census and Statistics. Census of Commerce, 1961, Co- 
lombo, Government Press, 1964, 92 pp. 





----- Yearbook, 1962. Colombo, Government Press, 1963. 308 pp. 





De Silva, W. P, N. Industrial Law and Relations in Ceylon. Colombo, K, V. G. 
De Silva & Sons, 1964, 218 pp. 
GREECE 


Greece, National Statistical Service, Statistical Yearbook, 1963. Athens, 
National Printing Office, 1964, 415 pp. 


INDIA 


Anantaran, K, “State Trading: Catalyst of Economic Development in India," 
Asian Economic Review, February 1964, Vol. 6, pp. 168-182. 











Clark, Robert L, "Manpower in Economic Development, India," Indian Worker, 
July 13, 1964, Vol. 12, p. 5. 
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"Contract Labour in the Cotton Ginning and Baling Industry," Indian Labour 
Journal, March 1964, Vol. 5, pp. 178-206. 

















India, Directorate of National Sample Survey. Tables With Notes on Employ- 
ment and Unemployment in Urban Areas: July 1958-June 1959. Delhi, Manager 
of Publications, 1964. 246 pp. (National Sample Survey, No. 85.) 




















----- . Tables With Notes on Sample Survey of Manufacturing Industries, 1957 
(2). Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1964, 201 pp. (National Sample Survey, 
. 86.) 












Mahajan, V. S. "Trends in Recent Industrialisation in India,"' Asian Economic 
Review, February 1964, Vol. 6, pp. 153-167. 












Rao, V. K. R. V. and Dharm Narain. Foreign Aid and India's Economic Develop- 
ment. London, Asia Publishing House, 1963. 111 pp. (Studies in Economic 
Growth, No. 4.) 










"Trends in Factory Employment in India, 1950-62," Indian Labour Journal, Au- 
gust 1964, Vol. 4, pp. 643-651. 



























LEBANON 


Issawi, Charles. "Economic Development and Liberalism in Lebanon," Middle 
East Journal, Summer 1964, Vol. 18, pp. 279-292. 





TURKEY 





Turkey, Iggi Sigortalari Kurumu, Is ve faaliyet istatistikleri. Statistiques 
de travail et de l'activité de 1'Institution des Assurances Ouvrieres, 
année 1963 (Statistical Report of the Work of the Institute of Worker In- 
surance, 1963). Ankara, Ankara Basim ve Ciltevi, 1964. 123 pp. (Its Yayin 
No. 89.) 











AFRICA 
GHANA 


Hill, Polly. The Migrant Cocoa-Farmers of Southern Ghana: A Study in Rural 
Capitalism. Cambridge, England, Cambridge University Press, 1963. xv, 
265 pp., bibliography. 





GUINEA 


"Guinea: Establishment of a Central Pensions Department," Bulletin of the 
P 
International Social Security Association, December 1963, p. 413. 








NIGER 

Niger, Direction du Journal Officiel, ed. Code du Travail. Niamey, Im- 
primerie, T. L. Fontanon, 1962. 67 pp. 

NIGERIA 


Simpson, Beatrice. "A Nigerian Experiment in Adult Education," Free Labour 
World, March 1964, No. 165, pp. 16-18. 
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SOUTH AFRICA, UNION OF 


Houghton, D, Hobart. The South African Economy, Cape Town and New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1964, 261 pp. 





TANGANYIKA 





Kifile, Hassan 0, "Labour Relations in Tanganyika," International Labour 
Review, October 1963, Vol. 88, pp. 345-365. 


FAR EAST 
INTERNATIONAL 


Parnaby, 0. W. Britain and the Labor Trade in the Southwest Pacific. Dur- 
ham, N. C., Duke University Press, 1964, 234 pp. 





CHINA, PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF 


Barendsen, Robert D, Half-Work, Half-Study Schools in Communist China, Re- 
cent Experiments With Self-Supporting Educational Institutions. Washing- 
ton, D.C.,, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, 1964, 56 pp. (OE-14100, Bulletin 1964, No. 24.) 








Harper, Paul. Spare-Time Education for Workers in Communist China, Washing- 
ton, D.C,, U.S. Department of Health, Education, andWelfare, Office of Ead- 
ucation, 1964, 20 pp. (OE-14102, Bulletin 1964, No. 30.) 





LATIN AMERICA 
INTERNATIONAL 


Alba, Victor. Historia del movimiento obrero en América Latina (History of 
the Labor Movement in Latin America). Mexico City, Editorial Limusa Wiley, 
S.A., 1964. 598 pp. A complete and well documented history of the Latin 
American labor movement, The first section deals with the historic ante- 
cedents of the growth of the labor movement and examines the development 
of various political and social movements, The second part traces the his- 
tory of individual labor movements as well as that of hemispheric labor or- 
ganizations and discusses the problems confronting the trade unions today, 








CENTRAL AMERICA 


United Nations, Economic Commission for Latin America. Possibilities of In- 
tegrated Industrial Development in Central America. New York, 1964. 54 
pp. (Sales No.: 63.11.G.10.) Contains nine preinvestment studies cover- 
ing rolled steel, welded tubes, glass containers, sheet glass, electric 
lamps, caustic soda, chlorine and chlorice issecticides, petroleum prod- 


ucts, petroleum refining, and viscose and acetate rayon, 








CHILE 


Barrfa Serén, Jorge. Trayectoria y estructura del movimiento sindical Chi- 
leno, 1946-1962 (The Path and Structure of the Labor Movement in Chile). 
Instituto de Organizacién y Administracién (INSORA), Facultad de Ciencias 
Econémicas, Universidad de Chile, Chile, 1963. 397 pp. 
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Explanatory Note 


In Denmark, data on the labor 
force, earnings, hours of work, and 
price trends are collected and ana- 
lyzed by the Statistical Department 
of the Ministry of Commerce, The re- 
sults of these surveys are published 
annually inthe Statistical Yearbook, 
Other statistical publications issued 
by the Statistical Department include 
Statistical News, Statistical Table 
Work, Statistical Reports, Reports 
on Foreign Trade, Statistical In- 




















quiries, and Statistical Reports of 
the Northern Countries (published 
jointly by the statistical bureaus 


of the Northern Countries), 

Statistical data on employment, 
unemployment, and earnings are _ pub- 
lished quarterly by Dansk Arbejds- 
giverforening (Danish Employers' As- 
sociation), applying in June 1963 to 
383,100 workers employed by members 
of the association, 

Currently available statistics on 
population, manpower, and other top- 
ics related to labor in Denmark are 
presented in the tables which follow 
this section, The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has no information as to 
the accuracy of the data presented 
in the tables, 


Population and Labor Force, The 
population and labor force figures 
contained in tables 1 and 2 have been 
obtained from the national censuses 
(the national census is taken every 
5 years, last on September 26, 1960), 
supplemented by details from indus- 
trial censuses, and from periodic 
statistics dealing with specific 
fields such as agriculture, manufac- 
turing, and unemployment. 
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LABOR STATISTICS ON DENMARK 








Employment in Industry, Employment 
figures (tables 3 and 4) are estima- 
ted from a sample of 1,100 estab- 
lishments representing about’ two- 
thirds of all wage earners employed 
in the industries covered, Monthly 
figures are adjusted for unequal 
lengths of months and for numbers of 
holidays, but not for vacations, 





Data on the unem- 
ployed (table 5) are compiled from 
trade union unemployment insurance 
fund data, the Danish Employers' 
Association, and the national and 
municipal unemployment offices, The 
unemployed are those persons 18 years 
of age and over insured in trade 
union benefit funds who are able and 
willing to work but are without wage 
income on a given day, The insurance 
is voluntary and open to virtually 
all wage earners and salaried em- 
ployees, 

Since enrollment in the unenploy- 
ment insurance funds entitles persons 
to certain benefits, the data are 
considered to cover the majority of 
fund members, Persons are included 
in the data when they first report 
to the fund; to receive benefits, 
they must then report each second 
day. Monthly statistics refer to 
the last Wednesday in the month, Un- 
employment percentages are computed 
by dividing the number of registered 
unemployed persons (times 100) by 


Unemployment, 





the total number of insured trade 
union members, 
Hours and Earnings. The normal 





workweek was 48 hours before March l, 
1958, at which date the Federation 
of Labor andthe Danish Employers' 
Association agreed to a_ graduated 
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reduction of the workweek from 48 to 
45 hours over the period from March 1, 
1958, toMarch 1, 1960. Several occu- 
pations and sectors had started on a 
gradual reduction of working hours 
prior to the 1958 agreement, and a 
few major sectors of the economy took 
the full step from 48 to 45 hours a 
week in the spring of 1958. 

Data on hours worked in the manu- 
facturing, construction, and service 
industries are compiled from payrolls 
of establishments which are members 
of the Danish Employers' Association. 

The earnings data in tables 6 and 
7, defined as all remuneration, in- 
cluding cost-of-living allowances, 
overtime, and holiday and vacation 
pay, cover wage earners of both sexes, 
aged 18 years and over, including 
working foremen throughout’ the en- 
tire country. Apprentices are not 
included. Approximately 295,000 work- 
ers were surveyed in 1962, represent- 
ing about 50 percent of the total 
number of wage earners in manufac- 
turing and construction. 

Average hourly wages for skilled 
and unskilled workers are computed 
by dividing total wages by hours ac- 
tually worked in the reporting peri- 
od, Averages are weighted by employ- 
ment as shown by the 1948 industrial 
census, The data relate to quarters 
ending in March, June, September, 
and December, 


Price Indexes and Family Expendi- 
tures, For many years, Denmark pub- 
lished three price indexes, of which 
one was recently discontinued and 
another substantially revised. The 
consumer price index is prepared 
quarterly by the Statistical Depart- 
ment; it is computed as a weighted 
arithmetic average with a fixed base 
(July 1957=100). The weights corre- 
spond to the estimated distribution 





consumption in 1957. 
Rent is not included as an index 
item, nor is it taken into account 
in the determination of the weights. 
Price quotations are obtained quar- 
terly, prices for food, fuel, and 
cleaning being collected by local 
governmental councils, 

The wage regulation price index 
has been computed on the same basis 
as the former retail price index, ex- 
cept that the effect of taxes is not 
included inthewage regulation price 
index. Since the end of 1963, the 
retail price index has been discon- 
tinued, The wage regulation price 
index, as revised in 1963, is now 
based on the retail prices of commod- 
ities, services, and rent. The cost- 
of-living supplement for most wage 
and salary earners is based on this 
index. 

According to the collective agree- 
ment between the unions and the Dan- 
ish Employers' Association, if the 
index is above 100 the cost-of-living 
allowance will be adjusted every 
January and July for each full 3 in- 
dex points' increase or decrease, If 
the index is below 100, the cost-of- 
living allowance will be regulated 
for each full 2 index points’ that 
this index increases or decreases in 
January and July. In accordance with 
Law No. 69 of March 13, 1963, an in- 
crease of the wage regulation price 
index to 103 will bring an adjust- 
ment in the cost-of-living allowance 
for civil servants, disabled persons, 
and social security pensioners, as 
well as workers covered by the col- 
lective agreement between the unions 
and the Danish Employers' Association, 

A family expenditure survey cover- 
ing 3,100 families was conducted in 
1955. The survey showed expenditure 
patterns by income and family size 
for wage and salary earners. 


of national 
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Table 1. Denmark. Total Population, by Age Group and Sex, 
Selected Periods, 1930-60 



































(In thousands) estat 

Age group and sex 1930 1940 1950 1955 1960 ae 
Total population..........ee6- KB! 3,844 4,281 4,448 4,585 

Vader U5 YOOrS. « oo oi s.a0:< 0:40 0 sieves 973 921 1,127 1,180 1,150 Ecc 

15 t0.66 YOBTB<..cccccceccccscces 2,320 2,623 2,764 2,830 2,947 p 

65 years and over.....--.eeeeeees é 258 300 390 438 488 ' 
Mabe iitdeck te bees . fens sa 1,736 1,900 2,123 2,202 2,273 
Under 15 yearS.....e.ecceecccscees 492 467 575 604 589 
SE miO4, WOBOW 66a 8 dive a cine 004 5 1,126 1,293 1,364 1,392 1,459 
65 years. aNd OVEF.....cscccccccces 118 140 184 206 225 
epg Gap a Seek TE pete 1,815 1,944 2,158 2,246 2,312 
Under 15 years....... bid isto piciettesll 481 454 552 576 561 
Re oe EE Es 6c 0s 500g 00 sce ss 5.0 1,194 1,330 1,400 1,438 1,488 

65 years and over.........e.ee0ee- 140 160 206 232 263 Eco 

A 

Source: Economic Survey of Denmark, 1964 (Copenhagen, Royal Danish Ministry of Foreign Af - N 





fairs), pp. 54-55. 
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Table 2. Denmark. Total and Economically Active Population, by Industry Division oar 
and Sex, 1930-60 a 

ge 

(In thousands) ae 

Industry division 1930 1940 1950 1960 3 

wiv 

Both Sexes ban 

Totals ManulAELONs o o2.0.6 0.9,5:0 00 bcc se scpence 3,551 3,844 4,281 4,585 the 

Economically active population..........+eee0. {| 2,280 2,540 2,697 2,823 4 
Agriculture, including domestic work 1/..... 783 766 699 581 = 
Nonagricultural labor force 2/...........e6- 1,497 1,774 1,998 2,242 ai 
EE MED 6 in isis un cates eheetes ¢ thee 566 605 636 641 — 
Manufacturing, building, etc. 4/........ <i 492 623 708 803 wer? 
Commerce and catering 5/.......ee+eeeeees j 225 269 296 337 = 
Transport 6/........ d bie0.8 9 S0)0 ares bp Relejetee a 86 116 138 150 re 

Government services and professions 7/.... 106 143 198 274 ue 

sc ixena ch 3ce opens hanes non 22 18 22 37 pa 

ot 

Not economically active........ccecseccscvceee 1,271 1,304 1,584 1,762 Bi. 

CRAUGPON GG BUUGOAES G7 6 6.o.c.s.c0 00050 pciecccnee 982 938 1,159 1,258 tio 

Persons without occupation 9/..........-+08- 289 366 425 504 Z 

For 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2. Denmark. Total and Kconomically Active Population, by Industry Division 
and Sex, 1930-60--Continued 
(In thousands) 
Industry division 1930 1940 1950 1960 
Male 
Total population........cccccccccccccce a 1,736 1,900 2,123 2,273 
Economically active population............. seq 1,136 1,290 1,369 1,448 
Agriculture, including domestic work 1/...... 438 435 397 332 
Nonagricultural labor force 2/.......... eteve 698 855 972 1,116 
Domestic work 3/.......eeeeeeeee eens ve etoed -- -- -- -- 
Manufacturing, building, etc. 4/........... 399 491 550 622 
Commerce and catering 5/.........eeeeeeeees 151 175 193 208 
Transport 6/ 6.6. 66s ccccccevesescesccoos waeed 79 103 117 127 
Government services and professions 7/..... 58 73 98 125 
Mot. .CIAGRIFIOGs 665 c0csesi acetic cose vedees 11 13 14 34 
Female 

Total pOOelatEons ois. s cc cnc iwc ecccsss eves 1,815 1,944 2,158 2,312 
Economically active population............-02.2.- 1,144 1,250 1,328 1,375 
Agriculture, including domestic work l/...... 345 331 302 249 
Nonagricultural labor force 2/........... dasha 799 919 1,026 1,126 
Domestic work: Bi iieoic ic hs et esc cicwadcsa 566 605 636 641 
Manufacturing, building, etc. 4/....... ia ae 93 132 158 181 
Commerce and catering 5/.....-.-eseeeeee oes 74 94 103 129 
BeBRR OEE Gio - diese atc cds ce eices wt etecdeed 7 13 21 23 
Government services and professions 7/..... 48 70 100 149 
Mot claseilieds . <6 .5 cbc cicciwecdadceosmece 11 5 8 3 
1/ Includes farm housewives, domestic the professions include, for example, veter- 


servants, and daughters over 14 ‘years of 
age who are not ‘in school, even if they per- 
form domestic work only. 

2/ Includes apprentices. 

3/ Includes domestic servants and house- 
wives (including wives assisting in hus- 
band's trade) in households with husband in 
the nonagricultural labor force. 

4/ Includes building andconstruction work 
and all enterprises covered by the annual 
statistics of industrial production (i.e., 
statistics on firms employing more than 5 
workers) and small industries, repair shops 
and service trades, dairies and slaughter- 
houses, and public utilities. 

5/ Includes wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion, banking and credit institutions, and 
hotels and restaurants. 

6/ Incluaes railroads; post, telegraph, 
and telephone services; harbor administra- 
tion; and loading and unloading. 

7/ Government services include the Armed 
Forces, which numbered about 45,000 in 1960; 


inary surgeons in private practice, medical 
practitioners, lawyers, entertainers, ath- 
letes, and television performers. 

8/ Covers all children under 14 years of 
age, all young persons above 14 years of 
age attending school, and students supported 
by parents or holding scholarships and hav- 
ing no gainful occupation. 

9/ Covers persons above 14 years of age 
who are drawing national pensions or dis- 
ability benefits and persons in receipt of 
other pensions, or living on their capital. 
Also covered are women who are married to 
persons without an occupation and who do 
domestic work only; most of these women and 
their husbands belong to the older age 
groups and have generally had-no gainful 


occupation for a considerable length of 
time. 
Source: Economic Survey of Denmark, 1964 





(Copenhagen, Royal Danish Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, 1964), pp. 54-55. 
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Table 3, Denmark, 


Economically Active Population, Excluding Domestic Workers,1/ 


by Industry Division, Class of Worker, and Sex, 1960 2/ 


(In thousands) 
















































































see — Mining Manufacturing 
Class of worker ee aS eee ond - 
4 try fishing, a Food Textiles Bnei 
oe divi- and q i "| Total proc- and ws oaunianadll 
sions | forestry shi essing | clothing aa 
Both Sexes 
Economically active population} 2,008 366 4 597 95 68 70 
Wage and salary earners.........} 1,533 146 3 535 79 59 64 
Self-employed. cccccccvceccocvcce 429 199 -- 56 12 8 7 
Family wWorker8.cccccccccccccccce 45 21 -- 6 4 1 -- 
Male 
Economically active population} 1,447 331 3 444 67 20 67 
Wage and salary earners.......--| 1,064 140 3 394 55 16 60 
Self-employed. .cccccccccccccccece 383 191 Se 50 12 4 7 
Family workerS....cccccccccccece -- -- -- -- -- => -- 
Female 
Economically active population 560 35 -- 154 28 47 4 
Wage and salary earners......... 469 6 -- 142 24 42 4 
Self-employed. .cccccccccccsciecce 46 8 a3 6 1 4 — 
POLLY WOLKOTE, 5 soc ois 0c cdssvcce 45 21 -- 6 4 1 ae 
Manufacturing-- : Govern- 
Class of worker Continued soe Cc pannsonell yer sry 
Ae Transpor- A om~ | porta-| and pro- pmol gg 
tation | Other | “O"S*™S-] mercel pion fessional P 
‘ tion ? fied 
equipment services 
Both Sexes 
Economically active population 62 302 150 313 151 267 160 
Wage and salary earners.....+e-- 57 276 123 218 132 244 132 
Self -employed...ccccccccccccccce 5 24 26 82 18 21 25 
Family workerS....ccccccccccccces x 1 1 13 1 1 2 
Male 
Economically active population 60 230 147 193 127 120 82. 
Wage and salary earners,......-. 55 208 121 125 109 104 69 
Self-employed...ccccccccecccccce 5 22 26 68 18 16 13 
Family WOTROES 0 ¢ chcccccccedonece = = - - - e sie 
Female 
Economically active population 2 73 3 120 24 146 aa 
Wage and salary earners......... 2 70 2 93 23 140 64 
Self -employed..ccccccccccsccccece - 1 - 15 - 5 12 
Fami ly WOCKSTEcdpcicccccececvecsce = 1 1 13 1 1 2 
1/ Domestic workers numbered 806,000 as_ re- Note: Because of rounding, sums of individ- 


ported by the National Population Census of 
September 26, 1960, 

2/ Data reported as published; figures dif- 
fer from those contained in table 2 because of 
different definitions, Members, of the Armed 
Forces, about 45,000 in 1960,;are also in- 


cluded here. 





ual items may not equal totals, 


Source: National Population Census of Sep- 
tember 26, 1960, published in Statistisk Ar- 
bog, 1963-64 (Statistical Yearbook, 1963-64) 





(Copenhagen, Ministry of Commerce, Statistical 
Department), pp. 38-49. 
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Table 4. Denmark. Wage Earnersl/ in Manufacturing, by Industry Group, 

for Establishments With More Than Five Workers, 1962 
Industry group Wage earners Industry group Wage earners 
Manufacturing...cecceeee 307.228 ME. Gaccccecesecsbecdeeus 3,607 
Food PLOCESSING. .ccccccccccccs 28,140 CUMS GO iis ncibccctieechecegenee 11,954 
BeEVETAZES. cecccccccccccccccees 8,531 Mineral productS....+.+ss+0 2,030 
TOMB i kn sb ciedmuseeeewe 7,649 Stone, clay, and glass...... 20,108 
TR saa cs cinema a ees ae 19,719 Basic MCCtAlS., ..ecececccccees 2,719 
Footwear and clothing. ...eeeee 24,675 Metal PLOGUCES.ceeeeeeeeeces 20,783 
Wood BROGUCERs i sivcccaceodeas 13,752 Engineering ProductS.....eee 43,367 

Furniture manufacturing....... 8,346 | Electrical machinery and 
PODER 6s ccc ce weceeeedetecee aes 9,963 PLOGUCES. .ecccereccceees 26,480 
Printing. .cccccccccesccccecese 15,199 Transportation equipment.... 28,752 
LORGMOT se cccccccccccsecesscciad 2,041 9 Miscellaneous......seeeecees 9,413 
1/ Wage earners are defined as manual in- Source: A -64 (Sta- 
dustrial workers and their assistants, tistical Yearbook, 1963-64) (Copenhagen, 





Ministry of Commerce, Statistical Depart- 
ment), pp. 126-127. 




















Table 5, Denmark. Employment and Unemployment Among Insured Workers, Annual 
Average, 1955-63, and by Industry Division, 1963 1/ 
Insured workers (thousands) Unemployed 
tten insured as a 
Total Emp loyed Unemployed percent of all 
insured workers 
Annual Average 2/ 
BOS e < ok cSd Eos OR DEMEET A CEMG CeReee 678.9 613.0 65.9 9.7 
EGSG. cc beccdeswbsketcsdwunes eves 681.7 606.2 7365 Eig 
ROU a5 5 a pesewee meee Mecetinwed“ecekes 698.4 627.5 70.9 16.2 
Re cs as wccibia eee eins ake 709.4 641.0 68.4 9.6 
LOO: ac e:0 o:0-0.s nels osingitewewes een canes 720.1 676.0 44.1 6.1 
OE ia «ase wiereexakia Mdina Ceara ke uae 735.0 703.6 31.4 4.3 
ROG. cise areetiewes seed ema crneee teehee 747.7 718.8 28.9 3.9 
SORE 0nns boceevrsssqesnesseveneens 761.8 736.8 25.0 3.3 
19GS. ccoesvevevesvesescuvcseereees 771.9 738.9 33.0 4.3 
Industry Division, 1963 
POCGL 6s « dina cianee doencenewtes 771.9 738.9 33.0 4.3 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 26.0 22.4 3.6 13.8 
Manuitecturing. .cvccbseaeesenees oe 357.3 347.6 9.7 yy 
COMPETED cccacectosavectouccoesucs 89.1 87.4 1.7 1.9 
EFGUBPOTCACION, .6c6caccecaceetoaes 58.5 55.6 2.9 5.0 
SEOTVICEB. ceccsccccccecoscseccdeses 103.5 102.3 1.2 1.2 
Mining, construction, public 
utilities, and other.......ceeee 137.4 123.5 13.9 10.1 

















1/ Beginning with May 1957, includes in- 
sured municipal workers unemployment insur- 
ance fund, Members numbered 17,907 at that 
time, 

2/ Annual averages calculated from data 
collected at end of months during calendar 
year, 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of indi- 
vidual items may not equal totals, 














Source: Statistisk Arbog, 1963-64 (Sta- 
tistical Yearbook, 1963-64) (Copenhagen, 
Ministry of Commerce, Statistical Depart- 


ment), pp. 306-308, 
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Table 7. Denmark. Average Hourly Earningsi/ in the Manufacturing, 
Construction, and Service Industries, 1955-62 and First Quarter 1963 























(In ore 2/) 
Year and quarter estan Male Female 
sexes 
ji! 151s eee eer peeer er rer oe ae) Riewee a 441 485 319 
er (eketdncewars 475 520 351 
EF cxcve cteweoears rane 503 549 373 
DOitin chsh scesaass <éees 522 570 387 
OES ve.sr6 pc ro8 6 54 eee oes eo 564 616 417 
PUOl exe ¢ celal era cic oslo g acerere 603 661 441 
1961 .:0:8:0% piecenerte, dita glBaloce ee 678 743 498 
lst quarter........6. 621 681 454 
2d quarter.....eeeeee 698 761 525 
3d quarter....-..0.0. 685 752 499 
4th quarter......... 3 ? 709 778 515 
2968. 6 iss a5 Mare ee ik Sees 750 819 556 
lst quarter.......... 711 777 524 
2d quarter........0-. 761 828 574 
3d quarter.....ccecee 750 820 552 
4th quarter.......... 777 850 572 
1963, lst quarter..... “ve 773 843 579 
1/ Earnings are for workers 18 2/ 100 ore=1 krone=US$0.145. 
years of age and over and cover all 
remuneration, including  cost-of- Source: Year Book of Labour Sta- 


tistics, 1963 (Geneva, International 


living allowances, overtime, and hol- 
Labour Office), p. 315. 


iday and vacation pay. 





Table 8. Denmark. Indexes of Total Man-Hours Worked in Manufacturing 
Industries, by Industry Group, Annual Average, 1961-63 


























Industry group 1961 1962 1963 1/ 

Manufacturing....... che geneween 110 113 110 
Producer goodsS.......+..- bNisiaieae ve 112 119 115 
Consumer goods......... eve ap cans 109 109 107 
Food, beverages, tobacco.......... 113 114 114 
Textiles....c.ccssces pew eeuetee nee 91 92 88 
Footwear and clothing......... eoee 101 101 97 
Wood and furniture....... errr vr 114 118 114 
Paper and graphic..........eeeee0. 111 110 110 
Chemical @iiikov:6i0 0 éebvwoes eet timine on 106 104 101 
Stone, clay, and glass........ beve 108 111 105 
Metal and metal products.......... 117 125 121 
Transport equipment...........s0e. 108 111 106 
Other industries............ a hema 118 122 122 

1/ Provisional, penhagen, Ministry of Commerce, Sta- 


Source: Statistisk Arbog, 1963-64 tistical Department), p. 134. 


(Statistical Yearbook, 1963-64) (Co- 
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Table 9. Denmark. Work Stoppages, Workers Involved, 
and Working Days Lost,1/ 1957-63 








Work Workers Working days lost 
rane stoppages involved (in thousands) 
oe PR nas Sten AEE 14 2,540 7 
WEB icccassiesieericders 15 9,474 9 
0 OED RES a eee ae 23 5,859 18 
soi bao Cae bab eke eee 82 19,787 61 
PERV et ner pee re 34 153,304 2,308 
SOE iss cadences Sa nk oae 26 9,518 15 
RDI Se bak bo 6 8 Wo woe a oe 19 6,527 24 














1/ Includes work stoppages involving more 
than 100 working days; also, unlawful strikes 
submitted to permanent court of arbitration. 
Data include working days lost by workers who 
participate in the strike and days lost by 
workers who, though not parties in the dis- 
pute, are thrown out of work within the estab- 
lishment directly affected by the stoppage. 

2/ Disputes concerning only undertakings of 
members of Employers' Association, which repre- 


sents nearly all medium-size and large indus- 
trial establishments. 

3/ A major strike in April 1961 involved 
115,000 workers--100,000 from the metal indus- 
tries and 15,000 from transportation. 


Source: Statistisk Arbog, 1963-64 (Statis- 





tical Yearbook, 1963-64) (Copenhagen, Ministry 


of Commerce, Statistical Department), p. 309. 


Table 10. Denmark. Retail Price Index and Wage Regulation Index, 
Selected Months, January 1955-April 1964 1/ 





Revised wage regu- 
lation price index 
(January 1963=100) 


Wage regulation 
price index 
(July 1949=100) 





Retail price 
Year and month index 
(July 1949=100) 

1955* JORMAT Ys ccc ccc eeed 126 
UD SG o sas sole 00.40 wee 131 

RENO << MORON «oes dis ive w ceed 135 
Me iidud: < doa cxnuuh « / 138 

1957: January...--scccsececed 141 
DULY < soo oa v oe ge Gesegied 142 

BOSE: DONGBEY ..sscd ses eee wees 143 
July. .cccccccccsvcccces 143 

BO59: — DRAB s a 0.6555 d's: 355s Sas 146 
GONG ss sis ss 20 cess 5b Rese 4's R 146 

Bs OMMINE 8 5 oc. cis seis ceed 149 
OR ism 6:05:90 abe 10.00 6:0. 000 148 
eee eT eee era ee 150 
CD ere re eres 152 

ROEES “GRIME Ss coacclochesc cee s 156 
EW £6 a iavced op ieaeew a's 3 159 

1963: Jama ys.- ices csccceces 167 
April...cccccssccescccea 169 

ANE a cer.oes 6 > aihie'6 Sis w.0rateh 166 
ao. Pa eee ee 167 

1964: January.......-..-seeee -- 
os | Pa Nee 2 eer ier -- 





126 -- 
129 e- 
133 “< 
136 ‘es 


157 a 
165 100.9 
167 101.6 
165 100.9 
165 101.4 
ane 102.8 
= 104.2 











1/ The computation of the retail price index 
and the wage regulation price index, for pur- 
poses of adjustments in wages and pensions for 
changes in the cost of living, was discon- 
tinued at the end of 1963. The indexes were 
replaced bya revised wage regulation price in- 
dex (January 1963=100) based on changes in re- 
tail prices of goods, services, and rent of 
dwellings. The two earlier indexes were based 
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on changes in retail prices of goods only, and 
were identical, except for certain tax deduc- 
tions made in thecomputation of the wage regu- 
lation price index. 


Source: Statistisk Arbog, 1963-64 (Statis- 
tical Yearbook, 1963-64) (Copenhagen, Ministry 


of Commerce, Statistical Department), pp. 224- 
225. 
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